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Dependable Service 


In Dodge Brothers Four, briiliant performance, 
custom beauty, big-car comfort are the outward 
expression of inward fineness. 


No Dodge Brothers Four in thirteen years of 
quality-building has been built so well. 


Traditional Dodge standards of inspection and 
workmanship have been more than adhered to— 
they have been advanced to even higher levels. 


Performance, comfort and style are not, therefore, 
the fleeting attributes of newness. They are 
deep-rooted in structural quality—the surest 
guarantee of low-cost, dependable service over a 
long period of time. 


DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 
DETROIT, u. S.A. 
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Seductive Singapore 


By Joun H. Bruins, lice Consul, Singapore 


T THE mention of Singapore, imaginations 
A turn automatically to “Singapore Joe,” the 

crimson lights, and the mysterious shadows 
of the “crossroads of the East.’’ Singapore is in 
at least one way satisfying. A visit to it de- 
stroys none of the favorite children of one’s 
imagination. Modern Singapore is a scurrying, 
smooth-running, rubber-tired commercial center. 
At the same time the slow-moving ox-carts and 
the shuffling, shoeless, sockless and even shirtless 
populace leave little to be imagined of the former 
days. Old and new are blended in the humid, 
equatorial sunshine in which Singapore steams 
and sizzles. 

All of the enchantment which can be lent by 
distance is here. The tourist inquiring as to 
which is the shortest way around the earth to 
New York will be informed, in the most casual 
manner, that it is “about the same either way.” 
Nor is Singapore surpassed by New York in the 
variety of its people. The nations of the earth 
walk its streets or ride in its rickshaws. In fact, 
Singapore claims superiority over New York in 
variety now that the North American Indian has 
also come. 

Singapore’s momentary twilight gives way to a 
million twinkling lights in its harbor. Noiseless 
sampans disappear under shadowy _ bridges. 
Pagoda-hatted boatmen stow away their long 
sweeps for the night. Rickshaw coolies disap- 
pear into dimly lit smoking dens. Slanting eyes 
peer out from behind half-closed doors. Strains 
of both oriental and occidental music are heard. 
The tropic moon unfolds a lunar rainbow. The 


most exotic of imaginations can be satisfied in 
this “Corner of Asia.” 

Singapore is also seductive in other ways. Its 
well-paved streets and fine residences would 
credit any American city. Its tramways are now 
trackless. Its new public buildings are models, 
and its cathedral is one of the architectural 
beauties of Asia. 

In historical interest Singapore claims ro 
antiquity, having been founded in 1819. How- 
ever, the past century has been one of rapid de- 
velopment and of interesting events. The first 
American Consul was Mr. J. Balestier, who came 
from Boston. He was assigned to Rhio, Bintang 
(about 40 miles distant from Singapore) “and 
to such other ports as are nearer thereto than to 
the residence of any other Consul of the United 
States.” He lived on his own sugar plantation 
on Singapore Island, but had an office at Rhio 
until 1837. In November, 1836, he was recog- 
nized as Consul at Singapore by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company in London. 
He served 14 years. One of Singapore's streets 
now bears his name. Since Mr. Balestier’s day 
there have been 33 principal officers. One of 
them, Mr. A. J. Studer, served from 1871 to 1888, 
a remarkable record at a post where the heat is 
continuous. Aside from these two long incum- 
bencies, the average length of service has been 
about 1 year and 10 months. The office was made 
a Consulate General in 1893. 

In the days of the clipper ships Singapore saw 
a good deal of the American merchant marine. 
In 1860 the American sailing vessel 4 frica, carry- 
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ing coal from Cardiff to China foundered off the 
Sumatra coast. The captain and crew, to save 
their lives, took to boats and were finally rescued 
by a Dutch bark. Shortly after it was aban- 
doned the Africa was piundered and set on fire 
by Malay pirates. 


In 1878 the Mabel Clark, of New York, was 
wrecked near Singapore. The captain, with his 
wife and daughter and some of the crew, spert 
34 consecutive hours in the rigging without food 
or water before being rescued by whale boats. 

Consul General Spencer Pratt had some inter- 
esting experiences at the time of the Spanish- 
American War. A few days before Admiral] 
Dewey left Hongkong for Manila, the Filipino 
general, Emilio Aguinaldo, came to Singapore 
for a conference with Mr. Pratt. Owing to the 
prestige which Mr. Pratt believed Aguinaldo en- 
joyed in the Philippines, he arranged for Agui- 
naldo to proceed to Hongkong to discuss possible 
cooperation with Admiral Dewey. 

Aguinaldo went to Hongkong, but got there 
too late to see the admiral, who had left for 
Manila with his squadron. A Singapore paper 
learned of this interview and published an ar- 
ticle about it. This caused the British Embassy 
in Washington to take the matter up with the 
State Department, suggesting that the neutrality 
of the British Empire had been violated by Mr. 
Pratt. 

Soon after Dewey's 
naldo began hostilities 
the vicinity of the city 


victory at Manila, Agui- 
against the Spaniards in 
and had a few successes. 


Thereupon a group of Filipinos residing in 
Singapore waited upon Mr. Pratt and presented 
him with an address, to which he replied. Pres 
representatives were present, and consequent! 
this matter also became the subject of an ex 
change of notes between the British Embassy in 
Washington and the State Department. Wher 
Admiral Dewey returned to America from th« 
Philippines, he spent a few days in Singapore, anc 
was received with all honors by the Governor 0: 
the Straits Settlements and other local officials. 

Of late years Singapore has become a first- 
class seducer of dollars from American pockets. 
Rubber used to come from the Amazon, but, as 
is well known, the last 10 years have witnessed 
a remarkable change in the plantation rubber of 
the East. In recent years rubber has been by far 
our leading import item. Last year over 60 per- 
cent of it came from the Malay Peninsula, and 
most of the rest came from the surrounding 
islands. A large share of our tin also comes from 
Singapore. Huge tin dredges and countless 
Chinamen toil night and day to meet the demands 
of the tin-can tourist. Every tire blowout and 
every opened tin can mean more business for 
Singapore. LExports to the United States in 1925 
amounted to $340,000,000. This is no mean dollar 
seducing from a country which prides itself on 
supplying its own needs. 

In shipping Singapore easily ranks among the 
“first 10° ports. The entrances and clearances 
of vessels of 50 tons and over number more than 
1,000 per week, including a good sprinkling of 
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structure ts the Unton Building in which is the American Consulate General 
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tips flying the stars and stripes. The harbor 

. seen from the balcony of the Consulate Gen- 
.ral presents a moving, dignified panorama. Its 
rgosies nose away to Yokohama, Cape Town, 
Jelbourne, Antwerp, New York. Others take 
heir places. Next to Panama and Suez it is the 
vorld’s busiest crossroads. 

So it is that Singapore, almost against its will, 
ias been awakened. “Tid apa,” the Malay for 
-nnui or mafiana, has given away to “jalan,” 
which is “move, go ahead, travel.” Malayan 
slowness, Chinese imperturbability, and equatorial 
heat are combined here in generous quantities. 
Nevertheless, Singapore has moved ahead to an 
important position as a world production and 
trade center. New and prosperous days have 
come. Yet the old charm remains; the “tid apa” 
lure of the Orient; the sagas of the South Seas 
which Conrad told the world. Globe shoppers, 
business men and Consuls come, curse the cli- 
mate, and soon go. But Singapore’s seductive- 
ness reaches far and summons many back to its 
days of effort and to its nights of enchantment. 


THE SIREN 


Who that hath watched the trade-cloud’s fleecy 
flight, 

Or seen the coco’s drooping fronds against the 
moon, 

Or hath heard the mystic music of the tropic 
night ; 

But shall return—or late—or soon? 


Who that hath seen the hurling comber break in 
foam, 

Against a blazing strand beneath the pitiless noon, 

Or heard the trade-winds whisp’ring to the 
list’ning palms ; 

But shall return—or late—or soon? 


Who that hath heard the night-bird’s strident cry, 

Or the mullet’s lazy splash upon the still lagoon, 

Or watched the sacred smoke from hidden altars 
rise; 

But shall return—or late—or soon? 
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That all, even in the North, were not enthusi- ELEAZER ALLBEE 
astic supporters of Abraham Lincoln, the Great : 
Emancipator, during the Civil War, is evidenced einen Vt 
by an epitaph discovered in the Rose Cemetery, June 19 1785 
Stanstead County, Quebec, by Walter J. Linthi- ii is Se CE 
cum, Vice Consul at Sherbrooke. The tombstone Aug. 28 186 . ” 
reads: pr 


He went into volentary 
banishment from his 
beloved Native Country 
duren the reign of terror 
in the third year of the 
misrule of Abraham the first. 


(The spelling has been faithfully reproduced.) 


Consul Algar E. Carleton writes that in the 
ancient church of St. Peter and St. Paul, at 
Pickering, Yorkshire,.an interesting market and 
union town, known in the Domesday Book as 
Pickeringa, in the northern part of the consular 
district of Hull, there are two tablets of some 
considerable interest to Americans. They are in 
connection with the City of Washington and read 
as follows: 


IN MEMORY 


of MARY KING, who departed this life No- 
vember 26, 1780 
Aged 30 years 
and of NICHOLAS her eldest son 
Surveyor of the CITY OF WASHINGTON 
where he died May 21, 1812, Aged 40 years 


Also of 


ROBERT KING, her Husband, who died De- 
cember 2, 1817, Aged 77 years 


FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 


To Commemorate 


The Brotherhood in arms 

For Justice, Truth and Freedom 
Between Britain and U. S. America. 
And to mark Pickering’s share 

In creating the Capital of the 
United States as above recorded, 
These Flags were presented by 


The Rev. C. S. WOOD, B.D., 


Rector of Roselle, New York 
ale August A. D., 1918 


a Photo from J.H. Bruins “Thanks be unto God which always leadeth us in 
é ST.ANDREW’S CATHEDRAL, SINGAPORE triumph in Christ.” 
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Chinese 


‘Among the collections of the Nanking curio 
d.alers, one sometimes comes across one or two 
gi nusme antiques, such as porcelain bowls or 
plates of the Ming or Kang Hsi period. There 
is, of course, no fixed price or current market 
price for such articles. The dealer asks his pro- 
spective customer to pay any sum, according to 
the latter’s purchasing power and his desire to 
chtain the article. By parting with a genuine 
jiece, the dealer generally makes a rich haul. As 
to the sale of imitation articles, especially the 
bronse works, the dealer is content with a rea- 
sonable margin of profit, because the supply is 
inexhaustible. The dealer's object ts to get rid 
of such wares as soon as possible so as to make 
a rapid turnover.” From the article “Nanking 
Curio Dealers’ in the “Chinese Economic Bul- 
letin” for November, 1925. 


How true! How sad! 

(Chinese curio dealer). “Sir, 
a genuine Ch’ien Lung piece. 
Look at it! The real goods. 
Twenty dollars. Look at it!” 

(Foreigner). give you 
two dollars for it.” 

(Dealer). “Don’t joke, sir; 
genuine Ch’ien Lung, eighteen 
dollars.” 

(Foreigner). “Tl give you 
two dollars.” 

(Dealer — snapping it out). 
“Done; take it.” The foreigner 
reluctantly hands over two dol- 
lars; he wasn’t sure that he 
wanted the vase or the bowl in 
the first place, and now, because 
the Chinese curio dealer snapped 
at his offer of two dollars for a 
twenty (?) dollar vase he is cer- 
tain that he never did want the 
thing. 

But withal curio hunting, and 
even curio buying, has its joys. 
Every port in China has its 
Curio Street, shop after shop 
(“the supply is inexhaustible”), 
and a Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday morning is rarely any- 


PRIEST’S HEAD 
Tang Dynasty, 618-908 A, D. 


Curios 


thing but well spent, if only in time and not in 
purse. If curios are your hobby, so much the 
more fun; if just out “curio hunting,” what more 
fun than to pay two dollars for something for 
which the Chinese curio dealer has asked twenty 
dollars and then discover that you can get identi- 
cally the same piece a few shops beyond for 
something less than two dollars? 


But for anyone who is more seriously inter- 
ested than the casual curio hunter there is a real 
sport in hunting out the real thing. Then it is 
a matching of the foreigner’s knowledge of the 
thing he sees and wants, together with his bar- 
gaining power, against the Chinese curio dealer’s 
desire to get all he can, together with his knowl- 
edge of the article which the foreigner wants. 
Not all the curio dealers have an expert knowl- 
edge; not all detect the intrinsic value of pieces 
wh'ch they may have acquired for a bagatelle. But, 
how aggravating it is, when one sees a piece on 
which his heart is set, for the curio dealer to 


‘stick to a price like a leech, a price which may 


mean deferring home leave another two or three 
months. Still, there are curio 
dealers who do let go of bar- 
gains; at least, you immodestly 
think you did get the best of the 
bargain, and you take it home 
and scrub it and wash it, and 
even find one more use for a 
discarded safety razor blade in 
shaving off the dirt, and lo and 
behold, you did get a bargain! 


Often you wonder if the 
things you are so proud of are 
really bargains. American news- 
paper reports of the auction of 
So and So’s superb collection of 
Chinese porcelains are often 
very discouraging. Some of the 
prices are ridiculously low; 
“Why,” you exclaim, “you can 
not buy a good piece for that 
price in China.” True enough, 
but is there half the fun in bid- 
ding at an auction in New York 
as there is in sauntering down 
Curio Street, visiting shop after 
shop until you see the piece you 
want? Then follows the bar- 
gaining; perhaps you leave 
empty-handed, promising your- 
self to return the following 
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week. Week after week you visit Curio 
Street until one fine Sunday morning the piece 


is yours at your price. What better sport? 
Or, visiting Curio Street week after week, 


until one fine Sunday morning you drop in at 
the shop and find the piece your heart is after 
gone? “Oh, I sold that piece a few days ago 
to a Chinese official,” naming the official, who 
you have heard is a connoisseur. Lots of fun 
indeed. Sometimes trying, however. Bokhara 
rugs, Persian rugs, rugs from Samarkand, books, 
first editions, second editions, books with fine 
colored plates, all are easily packed and shipped, 
but not so porcelains. Every transfer causes new 
anxieties. But a hobby one must have, and as 
to Chinese curios, “the supply is inexhaustible.” 


“STAMPS!” 


From R. Winstow, Consul, Winnipeg 


CONSULATE OF THE 
Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, 


At Amoy, China, April 17, 1893. 


My Dear ADAMSON: Your pleasant 
but imaginative epistle of January 31 is at hand. 
You err grievously in believing that your worthy 
father, my humble self, or any other representa- 


CHUN WARE JAR 


Yuan Dynasty, 1280-1368 A. D. Chun ware ts 
blue gray crackle with large purple-green splashes. 
12 inches high 
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tive abroad enjoys being bored by “asinine co1- 
respondents”! It is a slur upon the corps diplo- 
matique which | resent most heartily. That we 
grow accustomed to being bored and to heariny 
from the A. C. I am willing to grant you. I wil! 
even go further and admit that | sympathize with 
those helpless specimens of humanity who find 
their sole joy in writing dreary letters to over- 
worked and underpaid Consuls. 

Second: You would like to have some Chinese 
stamps. This statement has white hair and mould 
on its whiskers. Everybody wants stamps. The 
5,000 people at home | know and the 65,995,000 
I don’t know all want stamps. Every mail brings 
in hundreds of applications. If I don’t answer 
and send none, hell hath no fury like a disap- 
pointed collector. If I send the best I have, they 
abuse me for not forwarding better ones, and if I 
transmit exactly what they ask they do not take 
the trouble of acknowledging the courtesy. 

Now, I am not a collector. I hate stamps ex- 
cept as a means of conveying words of love from 
one place to another. I never touched an album 
and hope and pray I never shall. I have trained 
the seven dogs in the consulate to bite everybody 
who asks for stamps. 

Nevertheless, I know myself that there is no 
such thing as a Chinese stamp, nor, of course, 
as an old Chinese stamp. In this Empire are 
issued Chinese customs stamps, Shanghai local 
stamps, Formosa local, Formosa local official and 
local agency stamps. We also use Hong Kong 
and Macao stamps, consular service stamps and 
custom franks. These aggregate, I am informed, 
some 790 in number, not more than five of which 
lie around anywhere except in the fat albums of 
some habitual stampist. 

For this reason it is impossible to comply with 
your request. However, as philatelism is often 
marked by aphasia, it is possible that you desire 
a few of the postage stamps used in the Far 
East, and these I herewith inclose with my best 
wishes. 


Kindly remember me to your father when you 
write or see him, also to all our good friends in 
Philadelphia, and especially our friends of the 
newspaper press. 

By the way, a home paper is a godsend to a 
fellow at the antipodes. Think of this when 
you throw aside the Times, Press, Inquirer, Tele- 
graph, Ledger, Bulletin, Record, North American, 
Star, News, ete. 

Very truly your friend, 
E. BeDLoe. 

Charles Adamson, Esq., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kosciuszko’s Heart 


By GapriEL RAvnpaAL, Consul General, Zurich 


Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shricked—as Kosciuszko fell.” 


.»ACRED national treasures filled the train of 
5 13 freight cars, which at noon of October 10, 

1927, rolled out of the railway station of 
Xapperswil bound for Warsaw. Among them 
were a library of 92,000 volumes, archives con- 
‘aining 27,000 manuscripts, 22,000 prints and en- 
sravings, 3,000 objects of art and paintings, 2,000 
antiques and souvenirs, 9,000 pieces of coin and 
medals, much furniture and last but not least— 
the heart of Kosciuszko. 


It was the home coming of the Polish National 
Museum as founded in Rapperswil in 1869. In 
that year Count Ladislaus Plater signed a con- 
vention with the municipality of the little 
medieval Swiss town, in virtue of which the 
Castle of Rapperswil, against its complete restora- 
tion, in effect became the extraterritorial property 
of the Polish race to be used as an asylum for 
the latter’s historic relics as long as these should 
he banished from the homeland or find no other 
safe retreat. “The Museum,” as we read in the 
solemn declaration of its founders and patrons, 
issued at the official dedication, October 23, 1870, 
“while representing Poland’s past and presert 
history, scientific attainment, literature and art, 
will serve the Polish national cause and at the 


same time further the work of civilization and 
advance the freedom of nations.” ~ 

During the long years of foreign rule in Poland 
the Museum in Switzerland not only assembled 
within its walls an infinite variety of priceless 
national remnants but also became the repository, 
as it were, of Poland’s soul. Here were stored 
mournful evidences of a lost cause, but here also 
flamed the beacon of hope, appealing vibrantly to 
the traditional vitality and patriotism of Poles 
everywhere. It was not only a memorial of the 
heroic struggles of a people for its national 
liberties but also a compelling challenge and a 
clarion call to action. 

Eminently fitting it was that here should repose 
also, pending Poland’s resurrection, the heart of 
Kosciuszko. 

Kosciuszko! It is a name which stirs the emo- 
tions not only of Poles but also of Americans. 

For he began his real career in America, after 
studying military engineering in Warsaw and 
Paris. Returning to his native land from France 
in 1774—he was then 28 years old—he found it 
(after its first partition) in a sorry plight. The 
glorious endeavors of the Confederation of Bar 
to rescue the fatherland from foreign oppression 
had terminated in defeat, and for the moment, 
although only 30 years later the inherent spiritual 
buoyancy and courage of the Polish people mani- 


RAPPERSWIL 
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fested itself so brilliantly in the fundamental 
law of May 3, 1791, Kosciuszko perceived no 
immediate outlet for his latent talents. Already, 
in the autumn of 1775, the news of Lexington 
and Concord had reached him. The cause of the 
American colonists moved him strangely, and 
August, 1776, saw him, after a long and by no 
means easy journey across Europe and the At- 
lantic in Philadelphia. How Kosciuszko offered 
his services to Washington and signally contrib- 
uted to the success of the Revolution, distinguish- 
ing himself perhaps especially at the Battle of 
Saratoga, through the fortification of West Point, 
and as Chief Engineer of the Army of the South, 
every reader of these 


almost to death and carried a prisoner to St. 
Petersburg. However, during the struggles for 
independence, which culminated in the outbreaks 
of 1791 and 1794, Kosciuszko had so fired the 
hearts of his countrymen and so revivified Polish 
ideals that his name became the watchword and 
rallying cry of generations of Polish patriots. To 
him is due, more perhaps than to any mortal, 
Poland’s ultimate triumph and restoration to its 
rightful place in the sisterhood of sovereign 
nations. 

After two years of imprisonment in Russia 
under Catherine II, Kosciuszko was set free by 
Emperor Paul. Scorning offers of lucrative em- 


lines will readily recall. 
He became the trusted 
friend of both Wash- 
ington and_ Jefferson 
and won a place for all 
time in the heart of the 
people of the United 
States, alongside of La- 
fayette and Von Steu- 
ben, as one of the 
heroes of the American 
Revolution. Bequeath- 
ing all his property in 
America, which in- 
cluded a land grant by 
Congress covering, it 15 
said, the site of present- 
day Columbus, Ohio, 
for the liberation and 
uplift of the negroes, 
he displayed qualities of 
heart and mind placing 
him in the front rank of 
emancipators. 

However great Kos- 
ciuszko’s services were 
to America, which he 
regarded as his second 
fatherland, his life 
work was the deliver- 
ance of his native coun- 
try. After the second 
partition of Poland, al- 
though strikingly mod- 
est, he fomented a re- 
bellion against Russia, 
and became its adored 


ployment in the Rus- 
sian army, he entered 
upon his long exile, 
which first took him 
back to America, where 
he was acclaimed with 
universal enthusiasm 
and numerous honors, 
and then to France. 
His work for Poland 
during the French Rev- 
olution and the Na- 
poleonic era was as 
arduous as it was un- 
selfish, but brought only 
disappointment. W he 
has not read the pa- 
thetic story of the 
Polish Legions who, 
under the Tricolor, 
fought for their coun- 
try’s reestablishment ? 
When also the Con- 
gress of Vienna failed 
him, and the Holy 
Alliance entered upon 
its unholy course of re- 
action, Kosciuszko left 
for Switzerland, hav- 
ing accepted the hos- 
pitality of a brother of 
the Swiss Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Paris, with 
whom he had formed a 
warm friendship. For 
two years Kosciuszko 
lived in retirement in 


leader. The insurrec- 
tion failed, and Kos- 
ciuszko was wounded 
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the canton of Solothurn, 
engaged in unostenta- 
tious well-doing. He 
died October 15, 1817. 


Photo from G. B. Ravndal 
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In the family of Franz Xavier Zeltner, in 
vhose house Kosciuszko spent the last two years 
of his noble life, there was a daughter of whom 
‘he Polish patriot had grown especially fond. 
efore his death, he bequeathed to her his heart. 
So it 'came to pass that while the earthly remains 
of Kosciuszko in 1818, escorted by a detachment 
of Swiss cavalry, were conveyed to Cracow and 


laid to rest in the court chapel of the royal castle 


at Wawell, his heart remained in Switzerland, 
in the possession of his goddaughter. When the 
latter married Count Morosini, the precious Kos- 
ciuszko heart was brought to Lugano and pre- 
served in a private chapel at Vezia. Subse- 
quently one of the Morosini daughters, before her 
death, presented it to the Polish nation. It 
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part in the world’s history. Its tragic sufferings 
of the past 150 years, during which shone ever 
brightly forth the “feu sacré” of a chivalrous 
people, no less than its glories of the remoter 
past, presage a period of exceptional service to 
mankind. In the present regeneration it is grat- 
ifying to know that American diplomacy, philan- 
thropy and financial capacity have lent a helping 
hand. 

Under happy auspices the heart of Kosciuszko 
is returning to the land of his birth. Next year 
in Warsaw elaborate ceremonies will take place 
in honor of the memory of the national hero. No 
doubt nations from many climes will then join in 
rendering homage to one of the world’s great 
pioneers of human progress. 


thus, October 13, 1895, under the guardianship 
of the Polish Count Brochocki, was added to 
the national deposits in the Polish Museum in 
Rapperswil. 

Switzerland has ever been kind to political 
refugees. At the time of the Polish War of 
Independence in 1863 there existed on Swiss 
soil not less than 22 committees for Polish 
welfare. Conspicuous in the relief movement 
was Gottfried Keller, the poet from Zurich. 
It was a Swiss, a son of the aforementioned 
diplomat, Zeltner, who, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of a Kosciuszko monument in Fon- 
tainebleau in 1836, first suggested the idea of a 
national Polish memorial. 


Ultimately established at Rapperswil, the 
“Town of Roses,” situated at the farther end 
of the Lake of Zurich, it became the nationa! 
shrine of all Poles in exile. Near the entrance, 
on the “Lindenhof,” overlooking the Capucine 
Convent, had been erected, already in 1868, a 
monolith in marble, crowned with the Polish 
white eagle and carrying the coats of arms of 
Poland and Lithuania. In faith and assurance 
had been hewn into the socle the words: Deus 
Servet Poloniam had been engraved in the 
pedestal. 

Indeed, bleeding Poland is no more, nor are 
the Polish patriots any longer scattered as 
fugitives over the face of the earth. Poland 
Has Risen! There was a time when Poland 
served as Christianity’s bulwark agaainst Asia 
and saved European culture. It was Sobieski, 
a Polish king, who, in 1683, beat back the 
Turks, then at the gates of Vienna. For cen- 
turies Poland led all Europe in_ practical 
realization of the principles of constitutional 
government. What may be Poland's future 
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Is the State Department Adequately 
Equipped? 


Speech in the House of Representatives delivered 
on January 6, 1928, by the Hon. Frederick M. 
Davpenport, and the following debate: 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, [ yield 40 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Davenport]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
York is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I shall not need 40 minutes. What I have to say 
is addressed to the point of appropriations for the 
Department of State. 

I had hoped that when I should first speak in 
this House it might be upon a theme or problem 
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some phase of which I had made myself thor- 
oughly informed about by rigid inquiry. But it 
so happens that what I have to offer the House 
now is rather a ground for an appeal for early 
inquiry into certain suspicions which have been 
aroused in me concerning the sound organization 
and efficiency of the Department of State at its 
heart here in the city of Washington. What 1 
have to say is to be no dramatic attack upon per- 
sons, no destructive brick throwing at traditional 
ideals. I challenge a system the responsibility for 
which is, first of all, with the American people 
themselves, their long-time lack of thought and 
care about international affairs, their willingness 
to applaud and appreciate the institutions and the 
policies which make for material national wel- 
fare immediately within our own borders, while 
forgetful to too great a degree that the world 
has become one, that the problems called foreign 
are every whit as vast in their national import as 
any purely domestic matter or policy possibly 
could be. How to avoid misunderstanding, ill 
will, aggression, war, personal suffering, vast 
economic loss; how to gain good will, good under- 
standing, friendly cooperation, prosperity, peace— 
these questions are so close to us now that inter- 
national affairs have become national in a sense 
in which they never were before in our history. 


Almost down to the world catastrophe of 1914 
the Secretary of State was far from being an 
overburdened man, and glorious old Assistant 
Secretary Adee could carry the historical con- 
tinuity of the Department under his hat. But 
that day is gone by never to return. Foreign 
nations are all our next-door neighbors, and we 
are suddenly the greatest economic and _ political 
entity that the world ever saw. We are develop- 
ing a vast reservoir of capital. We are financing 
the world. We have eleven billions invested in 
foreign countries now and are adding to it at the 
rate of a billion a year. A billion in the last few 
years has gone into a reviving and hard-working 
Germany. Capital is flowing into South America, 
which is normally our field, at a terrific rate. And 
nothing can stop it anywhere. 

Citizens go with it. International law and 
order and sound and free international relations 
and highly intelligent international leadership in 
Washington are the breath of life to American 
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)usiness. Business associations are coming to see 
hat, while it is important to work with the De- 
.artment of Commerce, continuing prosperity and 
.afety in the international field depend funda- 
nentally upon the Department of State. When 
he shipper gets into trouble, when cargoes are 
ized, when foreign governments undertake to 
‘ay down rules and to countenance practices which 
-ause forfeiture of the rights of our people or 
encroach upon ordinary privileges, the Depart- 
ment of State is the place to which the trouble 
victim goes for relief. The Department of State 
iurnishes the approach to the foreign govern- 
ment, and upon the intelligence and skill and good 
spirit with which the case is presented depends 
the likelihood of a remedy ; and this entirely aside 
from the use of force and in an entirely different 
arena. The French Government alters its tariff 
relations with the United States. Instantly the 
Department of State is the center upon which all 
lines converge. Everybody hastens there to see 
what is to be done about it; what representations 
can be made to France. And as the result of the 
immediate and energetic work of the Department 
of State the French Government changes its posi- 
tion, agrees to enter into negotiations for a 
friendly commercial treaty, giving advantageous 
rates to American business in the meantime, being 
persuaded by the Department of State that in the 
end this is best for the interests of both countries. 


The Department of State occupies, or should 
occupy, in modern life the place of preeminence 
among departments. It holds a peculiar relation 
to the Executive. It is the right arm of the Presi- 
dent in dealing with foreign countries. It is the 
only Department which makes no report to Con- 
gress. 

The Department of State is charged with main- 
taining peace, with keeping the boat from rocking, 
with getting rid of many strained relations which 
eventually may result in war. Its great function 
is to prevent war. War is the failure of diplo- 
macy. The Department of State is the first line 
of defense. It is par excellence the department 
of peace. If this Department is feebly organized, 
if it has deteriorated into a parlous condition, then 
the country is in danger as from the decline of 
no great department of government whatsoever. 

Now, what are the facts? In the beginning we 
were alive as a nation to the great need of skillful 
leadership in foreign affairs, and we were not 
obliged to depend widely upon untrained diplo- 
mats or a white spat corps. The experiences of 
the colonies with foreign countries had developed 
a keenness of international relations which was 


reflected in the ready minds of men like Franklin 
and Adams, when the time came for diplomatic 
service and decision of the first magnitude. 
Franklin went to France because there was no- 
body in America so fitted to go to France, and 
Franklin was successful in France because he 
was an old salt at the business and knew all the 
sea lanes and reefs of diplomacy. For 16 years 
before the Revolution he had handled in London 
by negotiation and persuasion the foreign affairs 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Georgia and 
Massachusetts. 

As the nineteenth century waxed and we be- 
came more and more free from the commercial 
as well as the political entanglements of the Old 
World, and more and more aloof in national mind, 
we lost to some degree our keenness of interest 
and diplomatic edge in foreign affairs. Diplo- 
matic and consular positions became the mere 
spoil of victorious parties. Edward Livingston, 
the great Secretary of State in President Jack- 
son’s day, was the first clear voice to be heard in 
the attempt to arouse the country from its lethargy 
and carelessness about its foreign affairs. The 
immediate effect of Livingston’s demand for con- 
sular reorganization and reform appears to have 
been to invite attention more definitely to the jobs, 
to intensify the raid on the Foreign Service, and 
to multiply existing abuses and inefficiencies. It 
was not until nearly a quarter of a century had 
passed—in 1856—that an important act of Con- 
gress undertook the first real regulation of the 
diplomatic and consular systems of the United 
States. The act of 1856 established the range of 
diplomatic stipends, put the highest grade of con- 
sular officers upon a salary basis and prohibited 
them from engaging in private trade, established 
a system of accounting and bonding, and prepared 
the entering wedge for the merit system by creat- 
ing a corps of consular pupils of peculiar fitness 
and qualification to be certified to by the Secre- 
tary of State and the President. It also put the 
force of law behind orders and instructions of the 
President to diplomatic and consular officers, so 
far as these orders did not contravene the Consti- 
tution or any existing statute of the United States. 
And then came the Civil War, and following it a 
long period of indifference to international affairs, 
except when for a brief moment they might seem 
to be about to involve us; an attitude of the 
public mind reflected in Congress and continuing 
well up to the end of the century and the war 
with Spain. In 1895 President Cleveland issued 
an Executive order providing for a system of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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SKINNING A CAT 


A certain World War veteran never has any 
difficulty in telling his war-time stories and in 
making them apropos. As soon as there is the 
slightest lull in the conversation, he startles the 
dinner guests with a mighty thump on the table— 
regardless of the high-stemmed crystal ware— 
and then, after the broken pieces have been re- 
moved, he remarks, “Speaking of guns reminds 
me of an experience I had at the front.” And 
so, speaking of stationery to a retired F. S. O. 
reminded him of blotters—the things you look 
for while the ink is drying. 


“It happened many years ago or else I would 
not tell the story,” said the retired officer. “At 
the end of an inspection the genial Consul Gen- 
eral at Large was writing me up for the edifica- 
tion of the Department and asked me for some 
white blotters. I handed him a supply, and he 
started, with a stub pen and a heavy hand, to 
write his report. After he had written about 10 
lines he picked up a blotter, laid it on the sheet 
of paper, and carefully drew his hand over it. 
The result was a perfect impression of what he 
had just written. He then threw the blotter into 
the waste-paper basket and continued the process 
until the report was finished and the blotters 
used up. 


“We then rushed to the steamer landing, and, 
after a hurried ‘good-by,’ I started back post 
haste in the direction of the waste-paper basket, 
as it had dawned upon me that the good old C. G. 
wanted me, with the aid of a mirror, to read 
what he had so carefully placed on those blotters. 


“As I hastened to the consulate, I gleefully 
contemplated all the pleasant things I was going 
to read about myself. “That considerate soul,’ I 
thought, ‘wants me to know what he thinks about 
my young efforts, and yet he must adhere to the 
Regulations and not divulge the contents of his 
confidential report. Well, there is more than one 
way of skinning a cat!’ I rushed through the 
consulate door only to see my beautiful but very 
dumb Persian jumping off the desk followed by a 
full quart of black, black ink. It fell into the 
basket and the ink covered those all-absorbing 
blotters! All of which goes to show that in 
reality there is only one way to skin a cat—and 


I did!” 
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Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, London, 
who has been in the United States on leave, re- 
turned to his post, sailing from New York on 
the steamship Aquitania. Upon his arrival at 
Southampton, he was greeted by Mrs. Foster 
Welch, woman mayor of that city. 


Ambassador Ogden H. Hammond, Madrid, 
who is now in the United States on leave, visited 
Washington for the purpose of conferring with 
President Coolidge and Secretary of State Kel- 
logg. Mr. Hammond plans spending his leave in 
New York City, returning to Madrid in February. 


Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, Paris, who has 
been in the United States on extended leave for 
the purpose of recuperating from an operation, 
arrived in France from New York on January 20. 


Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher, Rome, who is 
one of the American Delegates to the Sixth 
Pan American Conference held in Havana this 
year, gave an interesting talk to the members of 
the Foreign Service Association at the luncheon 
at the Hotel Lafayette on January 12, 1928. 


Minister Richard M. Tobin, The Hague, ex- 
pects to arrive in New York City on January 28 
on leave of absence. Mr. Tobin also expected 
to spend a week or 10 days in London before 
sailing for the United States. 


Minister Frederick A. Sterling, Dublin, has in- 
formed the Department that he will arrive in the 
United States on leave about January 17. 


Minister Charles C. Eberhardt, Managua, who 
has been in the United States on leave and in 
conference with the Secretary of State, sailed for 
his post from New Orleans on January 11. Mr. 
Eberhardt will visit the East Coast of Nicaragua 
and then proceed to his post via the Panama 
Canal. 


Consul General George S. Messersmith, An- 


twerp, who remained in Washington in order 
that he might testify before a congressional com- 
mittee on the smuggling of diamonds into the 
United States, sailed for his post from New York 
on January 7. 


THE STAFF AT SINGAPORE 
Bottom row, left to right: Dr. A. B. Simpson, Consul B, Gotlieb, Consul General A. E. Southard, 
Vice Consul J. H. Bruins, Vice Consul E. McKee, Upper row: C. S. Oliveiro, G. 1. Cordeiro, Mrs. 
E, P. Ogden, Hussein Ben Kechot, R. M. J. Fellner, Wahab Bin Hitam, Miss R. M. Montigny, 
Mohammed Bin Ismail, K. G. Perera 
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The Department has been informed that Min- 
ister Jesse S. Cottrell, La Paz, is threatened with 
pneumonia, necessitating his hurried departure to 
the coast of Chile for medical attention and rest. 


Minister Jefferson Caffery, San Salvador, in- 
formed the Department that he assumed charge 
of his office, after leave of absence in the United 
States, on January 12. 


Consul General Homer M. Byington, Naples, 
spent 10 days of his leave in Washington con- 
ferring with the officials of the Department. Mr. 
Byington expects to return to his post on Jan- 
uary 28, sailing from New York with Consul 
Redecker, recently assigned to Naples. 


Mr. William W. Schott, formerly Consul at 
Naples, has been appointed a Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Branch of the Foreign Service and 
assigned to Paris. Mr. Schott accompanied Am- 
bassador Herrick on the return of the latter to 
his post in Paris. 


At the request of the Board of Directors of the 
Hamburg-American Line, Consul E. Talbott 
Smith, made a brief address in German at the 
launching of the motor vessel San Francisco at 
Hamburg on December 17, 1927. 


A historical account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Department of State was given before 
the Bureau of Commercial Economics at the 
Wardman Park Hotel Theater on the evening of 
January 8, 1928, by Assistant Secretary of State 
Nelson T. Johnson. Mr. Johnson later repeated 
the address at the Cosmos Club. 

Mr. Raymond Phelan, formerly Vice Consul 
at Guadeloupe, French West Indies, is now asso- 
ciated with the Colombian Steamship Company, 
of New York City. 


The American Consulate at Catania, Italy, will 
be closed on January 31, 1928. 


Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg and Col. 
Thomas C. Campbell, Commissioner of the Seville 
International Exposition, have signed a contract 
with the firm of Dwight P. Robinson Co., Inc., 
of New York, for the erection at Seville of three 
buildings. One of these, to be permanent, will 


house the American Consulate in that city, while 
the other two structures are to be temporarily 
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devoted to motion picture and other exhibits dur- 
ing the exposition. 

The cost of the three buildings is estimated at 
$300,000. The architecture will be Spanish- 
American, while Spanish furniture and designing 
will also be a feature of the interior. 


Consul General Nathaniel B. Stewart, Bar- 
celona, sailed for his post from New York on 
January 21, after leave of absence spent in Wash- 
ington and Americus, Ga. 


Diplomatic Secretary Matthew E. Hanna has 
been appointed to the Secretariat of the American 
Delegation to the Sixth Pan American Confer- 
ence and sailed for that city on January 9, 1928. 


Consul General Alexander W. Weddell, Mexico 
City, spent several days of his leave in Wash- 
ington before proceeding to his home in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Consul John R. Putnam, Amoy, who spent two 
months of his leave on the West Coast of the 
United States in trade conference work, is now 
in Washington visiting his brother, Mr. George 
R. Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses. 


ATTENTION 


THE ATTENTION OF THE ACTIVE MEMBERS 
OF THE ForEIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATION IS 
DRAWN TO THE BALLOT WHICH ACCOM- 
PANIES THIS ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Consul Samuel J. Fletcher, recently assigned to 
Bluefields, spent 10 days in the Department on 


conference before proceeding to his home in Kit- 


tery Point, Me., where he will spend 60 days’ 
leave of absence before sailing for his new post. 


*. 


Vice Consul Samuel Greene, Sofia, upon the 
completion of his duties with the Radio Telegraph 
Conference, was assigned temporarily to the De- 
partment for duty in the Division of Current 
Information. Mr. Greene sailed for his post from 
New York on January 10, 1928. 


Consul General Ralph J. Totten, Cape Town, 
returned to his post, sailing from New York City 
on January 4, 1928. 
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It would be very helpful if officers visiting 
\Vashington and paying social calls at the homes 
{ officials of the Department would place their 
‘cal addresses on their calling cards, thus en- 
}ling the calls to be returned promptly. 


A very conscientious consular officer had occa- 
ion to assist an American firm in collecting an 
mpaid account of $300 from a local firm. Upon 
he completion of this service the Consul felt 
hat the Government ought to be reimbursed for 
‘he efforts of its agent, so he consulted the Tariff 
of Fees to see whether such a service was pre- 
scribed therein. Not finding anything that quite 
suited his purpose, he finally decided he would 
apply Item 12 (fee for handling estates of Amer- 
ican citizens dying abroad) and charged the Amer- 
ican firm a fee of $6 on the basis of $2 per $100 
or fraction thereof. It is not reported where he 
placed the canceled fee stamps, but it is presumed 
they were put on the letter transmitting the draft 
for $294. 


Foreign Service Inspectors were last heard 
from at the following places: 

Consul General Samuel T. Lee—On leave in 
New York City. 

Consul General Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr.—In 
charge of the Consulate General, Oslo. 

James B. Stewart—Kingston, Jamaica. 

Thomas M. Wilson—Washington, D. C. 


On December 17, 1927, Senator Pat Harrison, 
of Mississippi, introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is authorized and directed (1) to investi- 
gate the administration of the act entitled ‘An act 
for the reorganization and improvement of the 
Foreign Service of the United States, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 24, 1924, as 
amended, and particularly the work of the For- 
eign Service Personnel Board, for the purpose of 
determining what results have been obtained 
under the provisions of such act and (2) to re- 
port to the Senate, as soon as practicable, the 
results of its investigation, with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable.” 

Hearings were begun in the week of January 
23rd. 


Consul Lynn W. Franklin, Hongkong, after 
spending nearly two months on the West Coast 
in trade conference work, reported to the Depart- 
ment on January 3 and then proceeded to his 


home in Fredericksburg, Va., for the remainder 
of his leave of absence. During the voyage of 
Consul and Mrs. Franklin from China to the 
United States on the naval transport Henderson 


- a daughter was born to them. 


Vice Consul C. C. Frick, Swansea, is spending 
a portion of his leave in Washington. 


Vice Consul Rufus H. Lane, Jr., who was re- 
cently assigned to Habana, reports that he arrived 
at that post on January 6 and assumed the duties 
of his office. 


Consul J. Rives Childs, Bucharest, who is now 
in the United States on leave, visited the Depart- 
ment before proceeding to his home at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Consul Francis R. Stewart, Santiago de Cuba, 
expects to spend a portion of his leave of absence 
in Washington. Mr. Stewart is now recuperating 
from a recent illness. 


Consul General W. Stanley Hollis, Lisbon, ar- 
rived in Washington on January 18, where he ex- 
pects to spend his leave of absence. 

Eprtor’s Note.—Consul General Hollis will be 
glad to receive the postage stamps, the request for 
which appeared in a recent issue of the JouRNAL, 


Consul General George Horton, retired, is now 
in Athens, Greece. 


FROM EDINBURGH 


Vice Consul Clarence P. Harper, Edinburgh, 
has been informed by the Department that he 
will be designated to take the next Foreign Serv- 
ice examination, 


Vice Consul L. Pittman Springs, Glasgow, was 
a recent visitor to Edinburgh in connection with 
the formation of a Scottish post of the American 
Legion. 


The American Club of Edinburgh, an organi- 
zation of American students studying at Edin- 
burgh University, celebrated Thanksgiving Day 
by a dinner. There are about 75 American 
students at the University, most of whom are 
doing post graduate work in theology and 
medicine. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 
CHANGES 


Edward Caffery, now detailed as 
Habana, assigned Consul, San Jose. 

Harry Campbell, now Consul, Iquique, as- 
signed Consul, Birmingham. 

William F. Doty, now Consul, St. Michael's, 
assigned Consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Cornelius Van H. Engert has been assigned 
First Secretary, Caracas. 

Felix S. S. Johnson died on December 14, 1927, 
while serving as Consul at Kingston, Ontario. 

Rufus H. Lane, Jr., Vice Consul, now detailed 
to Department, assigned Vice Consul, Habana. 

Stuart Kk. Lupton, now Consul, Sofia, assigned 
Consul, St. Michael's. 

Andrew G. Lynch, now Vice Consul, Liver- 
pool, detailed to Foreign Service School. 

Kennett F. Potter, now Vice Consul at Piedras 
Negras, detailed to the Foreign Service School. 

H. Charles Spruks, now Vice Consul at Ha- 
bana, detailed to the Foreign Service School. 

Walter C. Thurston, detailed to Department, 
his assignment as First Secretary, Caracas, being 
canceled. 


Consul, 


Non-Career Service 

Gaston A. Cournoyer, formerly Vice Consul, 
Montreal, has been appointed Vice Consul, Camp- 
bellton. 

Daniel J. Driscoll, Vice Consul, La Guaira, has 
resigned. 

C. Clarence Frick, now Vice Consul, Swansea, 
appointed Vice Consul, Munich. 

Charles M. Gerrity, now Vice Consul, Kovno, 
appointed Vice Consul, Dresden. 

Edward H. Mall, now Vice Consul, Guadala- 
jara, appointed Vice Consul, Manzanillo. 

Ben C. Matthews, now Vice Consul, Caracas, 
appointed Vice Consul, La Guaira. 

G. Otis Ogden, formerly Vice Consul, Guate- 
mala, appointed Vice Consul, Caracas. 

Paul J. Reveley, now Vice Consul, Munich, 
appointed Vice Consul, Kovno. 

Edgar H. Slaughter, now a Clerk in the Amer- 
ican Consulate, Florence, Italy, appointed Vice 
Consul there. 


It will interest members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Association to know that a start has been 
made on the Group Insurance scheme by the first 
acceptance under it, on January 21, 1928, by Con- 
sul General R. S. Miller. The scheme, however, 
still depends on 75 percent of the membership 
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indicating their participation before April 1, 1928. 
Promptness is essential. 


“PASSING THROUGH” PORT 
SAID 


Vice Consul Walter B. Lowrie, recently as- 
signed to Prague, left on the President Van 
Buren on November 22, 1927. 

On the same day Vice Consul James Loder 
Park was the first officer to pass through the 
“crossroads” after our return from the States on 
leave of absence. 


On the following day Consul General and Mrs. 
Frazer and Miss Howard passed through on the 
steamship Ranpura en route to Calcutta, Mr. 
Frazer’s post. 


On November 25 Vice Consul Beach called 
and was one of the few who had more than a few 
hours at Port Said, which permitted him to have 
lunch with us before he resumed his voyage to 
Bombay. 


FROM MADRID 


Consul Curtis C. Jordan, at Barcelona, spent 
the month of October on leave in France. He 
returned to Barcelona by motor, having spent a 
part of his vacation in touring the western sec- 
tion of France. 


Consul Maurice L. Stafford, at Madrid, de- 
parted November 11 on simple leave of absence, 
having been relieved by Vice Consul Raymond O. 
Richards, of Malaga. Consul Stafford expected 
to visit friends at Santander, which was his first 
consular post, and later see the south of Spain. 


Consul Stafford, Madrid, returned to his port 
on December 10 after 30 days’ leave spent in 
a tour of Spain. Santander, his first consular 
post, Granada, Cordoba, and Sevilla were visited. 
Vice Consul Raymond O. Richards, who was in 
charge at Madrid, returned to Malaga. 


WHERE IS THE U. S. A.? 


Consul Playter, at Sevilla, recently took a 
visiting officer through a large and interesting 
olive oil factory and asked the guide, “What is 
your chief foreign market, the United States?” 
“No,” answered the guide, “New York.” 
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NECROLOGY 


Mr. Paul Sartori, owner of the steamship com- 
-any of Sartori and Berger, of Kiel, died at that 
‘ity on December 6, 1927. For 20 years before 
‘he war Mr. Sartori was American Consular 
\gent at Kiel, and was 55 years old at the time 
of his death. 


According to a report from the American Con- 
<ul General at Paris, Mrs. Alice Baltazzi Hunter, 
widow of the late William Dulany Hunter, former 
American Consul at Nice, died in Paris on De- 
cember 9, 1927. 


The Department has been informed of the 
death at Columbus, Ohio, on January 11, 1928, 
of Mrs. Jesse B. Jackson, wife of the Consul 
at Leghorn, Italy. Mrs. Jackson had been in ill 
health for some time, and came to the United 
States with the hope that her sojourn in this coun- 
try would be beneficial to her. Mr. Jackson was 
prevented from coming to the United States at 
once on account of being ill himself. 


BIRTHS 


A son, Donald Read, Jr., was born at Berne, 
Switzerland, January 1, 1928, to Consul and Mrs. 
Donald R. Heath. 


A son, James William, was born at Nassau, 
Bahamas, on November 13, 1927, to Consul and 
Mrs. Charles Clinton Broy. 


A son, John Howard, was born at Naples, Italy, 
on October 26, 1927, to Consul and Mrs. Howard 
K. Travers. Consul Travers is now stationed at 
Palermo. 


A son, Harry Edwin Reymert, was born at 
Tallinn, Estonia, on October 21, 1927, to Consul 
and Mrs. Harry E. Carlson. 


A daughter, Elizabeth, was born at Tokyo, 
Japan, on November 25, 1927, to Diplomatic Sec- 
tetary and Mrs. Hugh Millard. 


A son, Le Roy Manuel, was born at San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador, on December 25, 1927, to 
Vice Consul and Mrs. Le Roy Francis Beers. 


A daughter, Lee Joyce, was born at Windsor, 


Ontario, on October 12, 1927, to Vice Consul and 
Mrs. Herbert W. Carlson. 


A daughter, Rachel Lee, was born at Teherat., 
Persia, on November 2, 1927, to Diplomatic Sec- 
retary and Mrs. David Williamson. 


A daughter, Muriel Jacqueline, was born at 
Santiago, Chile, on December 22, 1927, to Diplo- 
matic Secretary and Mrs. Winthrop S. Greene. 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Consul Francis H. Styles saved a life from 
drowning at Durban on October 26, 1927. A 
young lady had gone bathing in Scotsman’s Pool 
early in the morning before the regular bathers 
had appeared. A high sea and strong current 
were running, and she was swept out beyond 
the ropes and breakers. Consul Styles, with two 
friends who are in the habit of taking an early 
morning dip, happened to arrive at this moment. 
Without waiting for a life line, Consul Styles 
plunged into the water and, after a strenuous 
struggle with the undertow and current, brought 
the lady to land. She was unconscious and did 
not revive until after 20 minutes of resuscitative 
efforts. 


Vice Consul E. M. Hinkle arrived at his post, 
Cape Town, on November 7, 1927. 


Thanksgiving Day was observed at Durban by 
a get-together dinner, attended by 60 of the Amer- 
ican community. This is the first occasion in re- 
cent years that has been thus observed, and its 
success has led to the laying of plans for a gen- 
eral celebration of the Fourth of July, and an 
even larger Thanksgiving dinner in 1928. 


FROM SINGAPORE 


Consul Henry H. Balch, Adelaide, Australia, 
together with Mrs. Balch and their three chil- 
dren, stopped for a few days at Surabaya and 
at Singapore en route to the United States for 
their first home leave in seven years. Henry 
Balch, Jr., had the misfortune to break his arm 
while playing on the deck of the steamer. The 
captain and officers did their best in the role of 
surgeon, but evidently lacked technique, as an 
X-ray examination of the arm in Surabaya 
showed that the bone had to be rebroken and 
reset. Henry displayed the courage of a hero 
and showed less concern over the operation than 
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any other member of the family. They will ar- 
rive in New York via Suez about the middle of 


January and plan to spend most of their leave 
in Alabama. 


Vice Consul Duncan M. White returned to 
Surabaya in October and found instructions 


awaiting him to proceed to Batavia for assign- 
ment. 


George V. Cordeiro, Clerk in the Singapore 
Consulate General, and Maude G. Mowe were 
married in the Cathedral of the Good Shepherd, 
Singapore, on November 26, 1927. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


Mr. F. Willard Calder, who has been attached 
to the consulate at Southampton for six years, 
was married on November 30, 1927, to Miss 
Nellie Maud Charlish and departed later with his 
bride for the United States. The primary object 
of Mr. Calder’s visit to the United States is to 
take the oral examination for the Consular Service. 


Consul Herbert ©. Williams, of Liverpool, 
spent several days in London en route to Paris 


and Brussels, where he is to spend a period of 
simple leave of absence. 


FROM LONDON 


Vice Consul John J. Coyle, en route to leave in 
the United States from Las Palmas, called at the 
Consulate General. 


Consul General George E. Chamberlin called 
on his trip back to his post at Glasgow after 
simple leave spent abroad. 


COMMERCIAL 


A total of 1,796 reports, of which 820 were 
rated miscellaneous, was received during the 
month of December, 1927, as compared with 1,962 
reports, of which 859 were rated miscellaneous, 
during the month of November, 1927. 

There were 614 trade lists transmitted to the 
Department, for the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1927, as against 367 during the month of 
November, 1927. 

During the month of December, 1927, there 
were 3,081 Trade Letters transmitted to the De- 
partment as against 3,125 in November, 1927. 
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MR. DAVENPORT’S SPEECH 


(Continued from page 47) 


xamination and transfer and promotion of consuls and 
ommercial agents in order to produce a better qualified 
ody of officials. The order died with Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, and the vision of a better day came again 
vith Theodore Roosevelt in 1906. The new act of that 
ear, grading and classifying the posts in the Consular 
Service, gave the President his opportunity. The merit 
system was established by Executive order with the punch 
if power, and inspection, bonding, and accounting rid 
the consular ranks of irregular practices which had been 
4 shame upon our foreign relations for a hundred years. 


Suddenly the business interests of the country rallied 
to the support of the Roosevelt consular order, and, fol- 
lowing three years of successful operation, President 
Taft issued similar instructions for the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice below the grade of minister. The rising tide of 
public opinion, both in Congress and out, now began to 
demand the enactment of a still more flexible statute, 
providing for. greater mobility of personnel and_ tite 
overt recognition in law of the merit principle inherent 
in the executive orders of Roosevelt and Taft. And 
so came the act of February 5, 1915, to fulfill these plain 
requirements of a better apprehension of the needs of 
the country in foreign affairs. Thereafter men were not 
tied to positions, but could be transferred from post to 
post, according to their qualifications and the interests of 
the service. 


And then the Great War and the recognition by all 
thoughtful men that, irrespective of the degree of our 
direct participation in any interftational organization, the 
foreign affairs of the world were creeping up very close 
to us and were increasingly significant in magnitude. 
Our foreign affairs are now full of economic questions 
such as never faced us before. And they have vast elec- 
trical political factors and consequences. Whether we 
wish it or not, we are in the front rank of preeminence 
in foreign affairs, and we can not retire to the rear. 
We have no choice but to meet the new responsibilities 
and obligations. We will meet them in our own way, 
but we must meet them. 


Among those who saw clearly that only a beginning 
had yet been made in providing an adequate department 
of leadership and protection in foreign affairs, and high 
on the roll of honor is the name of the Hon. John Jacob 
Rogers, of Massachusetts, whose influence still abides 
in both intangible and tangible form in this House. 
[Applause.] (Representative Edith Nourse Rogers is 
the widow of former Congressman Rogers.) The 
Rogers Act of 1924 laid for the first time in this coun- 
try the foundation for new vigor and hope in the For- 
eign Service area of the Department of State. It is too 
early to estimate the good that will eventually be ac- 
complished. A new scale of salaries, ranging from $1,500 
to $9,000, is ordered by the Rogers Act, in actual prac- 
tice beginning at $2 500. Before this most consuls and 
diplomatic secretaries were unable to eke out an existence 
on the meager stipend of the statute. The inevitable 
result in embassies and legations was the reign of the 
white-spat corps, so clearly emotionalized for us the 
other day in the speech of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gallivan}]. I am not able to join with 
him in excoriation of Sheldon Whitehouse, of the em- 
bassy at Paris, who seems to have been delightfully 
hospitable to the “mayor of the greatest city in the 
world,” if authoritative rumor may be credited. And as 
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for the detectives who stalked the mayor, they were 
actually assigned by the French police on the suggestion 
of a friend of the mayor who was managing his Paris 
movements. What the French did was exactly what is 
done usually for persons of prominence in the city of 
Paris upon request. 

But the white-spat corps, so fittingly and feelingly 
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described the other day by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gallivan], is a reality at least in some 
cases in the outer courts of certain diplomatic offices 
ot the United States. 
within a generation, under the new regulations of the 
Rogers Act, a more efficient type of young manhood, 
beginning between the ages of 21 and 35, shall have 
become trained and experienced and shall have climbed 
up into the responsible positions of the Nation in the 
purely Foreign Service. In the meantime, the white- 
spat corps, with higher pay under the Rogers Act, 
in some cases disport themselves with what appears to 
be disdain for their countrymen and with a blasé ineffi- 
ciency in their daily vocations. They are the same men, 
for the most part, who, before the better salaries of the 
act of 1924, lived on a private income earned one or two 
generations back, whose lives were organized by their 
fathers before them, who were provided without labor 
with the equipment of their class—a trip through col- 
lege, a coonskin coat, the establishment in business. This 
class, which we have hitherto had to dip into for the 
lesser diplomats, have never had to exert themselves. 
With them it is bad form to appear like the active sales- 
men of their fathers’ business. They must not be too 
wide-awake or too earnest or too interested in anything. 
And that is the way they act when they get into the dis- 
tinction of the Diplomatic Service. This I conceive to 
be the genesis of the spirit of the diplomatic white-spat 
corps. 

The Rogers Act is not only slowly training a new 
and better body of diplomatic and consular officers but 
in the end it should greatly democratize our personal 
contacts with foreign affairs. There is no longer a hard 
and fast line between the diplomatic and consular office, 
but young men are moved from one to the other. They 
must take the training in consular hard knocks as well 
as in the soft, smooth ways of the social salon. 

The Foreign Service of the country can not be made 
both efficient and democratic too soon, because we are 
no longer dealing with monarchs and dynasties but with 
peoples on the march. If our diplomats succeed in the 
future, it will be because they understand and appre- 
ciate and, in the right sense, sympathize with the human 
and economic and racial interests of the countries to 
which, they are accredited, and are sincerely in earnest 
to carry the good will and good understanding of Amer- 
ica to the peoples beyond our borders. The only young 
men fit to represent us in foreign parts are those who 
are in sympathy with advancing democracy throughout 
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And such cases will be here until - 


the world and whose character and ability match the 
advancing prestige of the United States among the na- 
tions. [Applause.] In other words, a Lindbergh every- 
where on guard. 

A great foreign office and its representatives abroad 
must now be expert in the psychology of other peoples. 
A very distinguished international statesman in this 
country once said to me that most of our troubles in 
South America had been the result of the lack of under- 
standing on the part of our foreign representatives of 
the human nature of the people of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Take the Latin American field in which we have so 
many perplexing and disquieting problems. We are in- 
terested there as no government on earth is. We are 
coming to see that the secret of successful relations with 
Latin America is the personal equation. Morrow and 
Lindbergh are diplomats par excellence because they are 
masters of the art of human nature. Their sympathy is 
sincere to impress upon the Mexican people and other 
Latin American peoples the good understanding and good 
will of their countrymen. The Latin Americans are an 
entirely different race of people from ours. Their whole 
approach to government is diametrically opposed to ours. 
The Latin American will determine very much what he 
will do about a certain matter by whether he likes you 
or not. We determine what we will do mainly by what 
we think of the principle involved. A traveling salesman 
from the United States goes to Latin America and stops 
off between steamers and tries to sell, and frequently 
does not succeed. The French or German salesman 
stops off for two or three weeks, goes into the shop of 
the merchant, exchanges formal greetings, inquiries about 
the wife and children, and goes out again. By and by 
he comes back and there are other pleasant expressions. 
Days go by before anything is said about selling mer- 
chandise, but when all conventionalities are finally met, 
the Latin American is ready to talk business. 


The same principle of the sympathetic and understand- 
ing mind is applicable to ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls—to deal with foreign peoples as they want to be 
dealt with, with time and patience and good temper and 
kindliness and the spending of some money. We have 
been niggardly about representation and entertainment 
allowances for our foreign representatives, and have fre- 
quently thereby lost in caste and influence in the foreign 
field. Under the statute of 1924 entertainment expenses 
may go to ambassadors and ministers, but they have 
never yet been provided. As a matter of fact, they are 
probably not so useful in the hands of ambassadors and 
ministers as the same sums would be in the hands of 
the lower range of officials. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Appropriations has knowledge of 
these things, and in its new bill has gone further than 
ever before in meeting the needs of the present hour. 
The main difficulty seems to be with the Budget office. 
The Budget office appears not to be able to look upon 
the Department of State as a producing organization. 
Keeping the world peace for America seems not a tan- 
gible thing to market. If a cut in the Department of 
Commerce appropriations is imminent, the Secretary is 
able to say, “All right. Which lighthouse will you have 
wink out tonight?” The shippers or their clients will 
wail before the throne. The bankers will support the 
Treasury demands and the farmers will not listen to a 
decline in the agricultural appropriations. But the best 
things the Department of State may do for the country 
they can not tell about; if they tell about them, they can 
never do them again. Any day there may be a decision 
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| policy that involves millions. A mistake in the De- 
partment of State is more costly than anywhere else. 
+ is only when we come to think of the leadership and 
activities of the Department of State as fraught with 
‘rave consequence to the American people for weal or 
-oe than any other mere department whatever, it is only 
hen we see that the decisions made there pave the way 
1) War or peace, to prosperity and happiness, or to vast 
-conomic and personal loss, that we approach in the 
ight way the subject of the care which Congress should 
xercise over the personnel and the needs of the foreign 
iffice of the United States. And from such inquiry as I 
have so far been able to make, I believe it to be the 
view of most well-informed people, inside the Depart- 
ment and out, that the foreign office of the United 
States, in spite of the advance of the Rogers Act (is still 
a long way from sound organization and safe functioning 
for the American people. 


In the first place, the Rogers Act applies only to repre- 
sentatives of our foreign affairs abroad. Whatever re- 
organization and better salary classification and democ- 
ratization may ultimately do for the Foreign Service, 
the field of the Department of State at home in Wash- 
ington is as yet untouched. And here is the brain center 
of our foreign affairs. Here they tell the Foreign Serv- 
ice what to think and what to do, after being fed with 
the facts by the Foreign Service. But here men en- 
gaged upon foreign affairs are underpaid and overbur- 
dened because their offices are undermanned; in spite of 
all that a number of devoted and able men in the De- 
partment can do, they are always sitting over dynamite, 
things being as they are, usually critical somewhere in 
the affairs of the world. Salaries in the Department at 
home are still on -the old-time basis. Young men are 
brought in from the higher schools of the country and 
started at $1,320 a year. The natural tendency is for a 
bright young man to get a little experience at the ex- 
pense of the Government and go out into private prac- 
tice to profit by it. A few utterly devoted souls hang 
on, together with those who can do no better elsewhere, 
and in the course of 15 or 20 years of faithful or ineffi- 
cient service, as the case may be, attain to the maximum 
salary of $6,000 a year, and this in the city of Wash- 
ington ! 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will ihe 
gentleman yield there? 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Certainly. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman’s indict- 
ment against the Bureau of the Budget is well founded, 
it applies with equal force as to many matters referred 
to Congress itself. So far as the subcommittee handling 
appropriations for the Department of State is concerned, 
there have been no protests filed with reference to the 
appropriations made, and if the gentleman can point out 


the number of men who have resigned in the last few: 


years on account of small pay, either from clerical or 
other positions, I should like to have him do so in the 
extension of his remarks. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Foreign Service is 
important, but the Foreign Service under the Rogers 
Act has been given what was asked for at that time. 
This committee in the pending bill has increased ap- 
propriations $175,000 in order to add to the pay of the 
Foreign Service, and we gave $60,000 to provide for 
additional clerks to aid the Foreign Service in supply- 
ing information to the Department of Commerce. We 
have also provided for the building of homes for them 
abroad, and building in a way that perhaps no other 
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country has yet undertaken. In a tropical country we 
select large areas, and they are so improved as to be 
free from tropical disease which so many have suf- 
fered from; and if the gentleman will read the hear- 
ings in reference to the building program, I think he 
will find that if we have neglected any department it has 
not been the Department of State. It has fared very well. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman that 
if he will wait until I am through he will see to what 
point my criticism turns. It is not with respect to the 
Foreign Service so much as to the Department at home. 
I shall try to make that clear before I get through. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Certainly. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. In response to the statement of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oliver], I may say 
that two of the ablest young men in the Department, 
Mr. Richardson and Mr. Dalton, resigned within the 
last two years because they could not get a living out 
of the salary paid. They are both Marylanders. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes; and the turnover of the 
Department of State in the last year has been 19 per- 
cent. In the Department in the city of Washington the 
salaries still range from $1,320 to $6,000 as chief of 
division. 

I am reliably informed that a responsible officer of 
the State Department has long been in the habit of get- 
ting up at 5 o’clock Monday morning to do the family 
washing, and he does not like the job, either. I say, 
more honor to him for doing it and more shame to the 
Government of the United States for permitting good 
minds in the most critical and vital Department of the 
Government to be harried to such a degree by inade- 
quate provision for ordinary material needs. [Applause.] 

In the act of 1906 there is an absurd limitation of 
$1,000 a year on the salaries of foreign clerks in the 
Department of State. The Department of Commerce is 
hampered by no such statute. The result is that the De- 
partment of Commerce is drawing these young men, who 
come to be good consular clerks, away from the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Congress itself imposed 
that limitation, I think somewhat unwisely. The com- 
mittee will bring it to the attention of Congress and it 
is probable that the Department of Sate will be allowed 
to employ at such rates as they think wise. 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. The State Department at home 
has six chiefs of division, one for western Europe, one 
for eastern Europe, one for the Near East, one tor the 
Far East, one for Latin America, and one for Mexico. 
Each one of them advises the Secretary of State about 
his particular geographic area, and it 1s upon his skill 
and wisdom in the interpretation of events that the Secre- 
tary relies. These chiets for the most part are no longer 
bred at home. It has become very difficult in the De- 
partment to develop a personnel from the lower to the 
higher offices. The human stuff does not stay there to 
be trained. It gets out to earn a sufficient amount of 
honest daily bread to feed its family. The turnover for 
the Department of State in Washington for the single 
fiscal year 1927 is 19 percent. 

It 1s necessary therefore to recruit those chiefs of 
division from the Foreign Service. For the year 1928 
we have robbed the Foreign Service of 51 good men, 
taking them from their geographic areas abroad, and 
perhaps they do not go at all in the appropriate geo- 
geographic division in which they are expert, when they 
get to Washington. During the recent very troubled 
times with Mexico, we have had at the head of the Mexi- 
can division a man of good ability but little expert 
knowledge of Mexico. These men who are brought in 
from the foreign field to rejuvenate the Department at 
home may remain, under the statute, only four years. 
Then they must get away again to some field which 
happens to be open. There is a man named Kelly in the 
Department of State right now who knows more about 
Russia than anybody in the United States. He is inval- 
uable in an area which requires intimate knowledge and 
great skill, and the Department can not replace him, 
but he must leave soon and he may go to Java or Bom- 
bay. When diplomacy fails and war comes, the buck 
passes from the Department of State to the Departments 
of War and the Navy, and their organization expendi- 
tures are vastly inflated, while those of the Department 
of State comparatively recede. When peace comes again, 
the War and the Navy are deflated; but it may very well 
be that the Department of State, with the tremendously 
enlarged foreign responsibilities of a peace time like the 
present, is seriously injured if the theory is that it should 
share in the deflation. There is something to be said 
for occasionally bringing home men from the foreign 
field, in order that Washington may feel the fresh vigor 
of their information and imagination, but there is nothing 
to be said for the present frequently employed method 
of using them when they get here. 
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What shall we think of the good sense of a govern- 
ment which goes only half way with its plans tor the 
reform of its foreign othce, and permits men with rela- 
tively subordinate positions in the Foreign Service, with 
salaries of $7,000 to $9,000 a year, to be brought home 
to advise and assist their superior officers who have 
salaries of considerably less amount? Is it not a fair 
field for heartburnings and subconscious jealousies, and 
general decay of initiative and hope? 

Above the chiefs of ‘division, who are now necessarily 


-and usually brought in from abroad, are the four Assist- 


ant Secretaries ot State and the Undersecretary of State. 
They are the chief group of authoritative officers in the 
Department, with salaries of $7,500 a year and grave 
responsibilities. They make the decisions and issue the 
orders to the Foreign Service. And the system subjects 
them to constant demoralization. They are always get- 
ting out and getting into the larger salaries and larger 
freedom, each within his own domain, of the relatively 
subordinate Foreign Service. W right, Harrison, Grew, 
Wilson, Phillips, Assistant Secretaries and heads of the 
information and trades division, not far apart, catapulted 
into the larger rewards of the Foreign Service. They 
themselves, having given orders and grown experienced 
in doing it, go out to take orders from the relative in- 
experience which in too many cases must fill their places. 
Krom the standpoint of efficient business organization the 
system in the State Department is as topsy-turvy as 
Alice ever found Wonderland. 

The Solicitor of the Department of State is counsel 
for the American people in international affairs. His 
function is that of handling the claims of citizens of the 
United States against foreign governments and of na- 
tions of foreign countries against the United States. He 
interprets the rights of the United States and of its 
nationals under all international agreements. He is the 
legal expert in international arbitrations, and is respon- 
sible for the drafting of treaties. I have heard those 
whose experience justified their opinion say that there 
are probably not more than half a dozen persons in the 
United States thoroughly competent for this position. 
The solicitor should be the leading international lawyer 
in the Union. We have a good one now. He gets $7,000 
a year. He gets is because that is the way he is classi- 
fied, along with other solicitors of other departments, 
where the making of sound contracts in ordinary matters 
is the daily pursuit of men who perhaps can be somewhat 
easily procured in the market for $7,000 a year. A great 
corporation in New York City could not be made to 
believe that it was receiving wise advice unless in the 
case of a man competent to attack such problems as those 
of the Solicitor in the State Department, the salary was 
at least fifty or one hundred thousand dollars a year. 
The Government could probably have held the now 
famous John Bassett Moore if they could have paid him 
a living salary. He came to Washington as a $1,200 
clerk; then got $1,800; then as Third Assistant Secretary, 
$2, 500. Then he left. Then he came back again as coun- 
selor for the State Department. Then he was out again. 

The present solicitor has 22 assistants. His salary 
can not go any higher, because under the classification 
act the top salary is paid to Assistant Secretaries; that 
is $7,500. And so there the solicitor sticks, held to his 
office and the guidance of his 22 assistants. The British 
counsel, Sir Cecil Hurst, is always abroad on very im- 
portant need, in constant touch with the chancellories of 
the world. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Can the gentleman tell us 
chat the British solicitor gets? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I can not; but it is no doubt 
sre than $7,000. It is more probably £7,000. 


And there is another great danger, it seems to me, 

at will let us in sooner or later for some real trouble; 
roat is, the tendency on the part of other departments 
-hich have interests abroad, to get as far into the field 
-iemselves as they can with their own foreign service. 
| dare say there should be Treasury agents abroad, and 
1) doubt there should be reporting and investigating 
broad by agents of the Department of Commerce. But 
‘he responsibility and the decisions should head up in one 
»lace—that is, the Department of State—and the general 
policy should be fixed there in advance. 

On the evening of March 31, 1927, the Assistant Secre- 
‘ary of Labor sent over to the Department of State an 
order which the Department of Labor had issued, going 
into effect April 1, restraining all alien commuters com- 
ing across the Canadian border daily to work in the 
United States, unless they could produce immigration 
visas. This matter had been allowed to run along from 
July 1, 1924, when the new immigration law went into 
effect, with nothing said about it. Indeed, the Secretary 
of Labor wrote a letter to the mayor of Windsor, 
Canada, that no change of policy was contemplated. Then 
out of the blue came this order. Legally the Secretary 
of Labor had a right to issue the order, but practically 
it brought a protest from the Canadian Government at 
once on the ground of injustice to a lot of innocent 
people. As a result several of the leading officers of the 
Department of State were occupied with this thing for 
two or three weeks, in intense effort conferring and 
arguing with the Department of Labor. There was mucli 
unfavorable publicity, much feeling in Canada, and some 
danger of injuring our relations with a long-time friend. 
The matter was not settled until late in November. 

As the result of the handicap which the Department 
faces in developing adequate organization in its own staff 
the country is under the anomaly, and the large expense 
in the case of claims commissions, of having all the pre- 
liminaries in such cases farmed out to outsiders who 
ultimately carry off into their own private practice the 
fruits of the evidence and the study, leaving the Depart- 
ment as poverty stricken as before and as unprepared for 
any future controversy. It seems to be a reasonable view 
that a well-organized department should furnish con- 
tinuing ability for the preparation of these cases and the 
presentation to the Claims Commission, and continuing 
records of the results. 

If any institution of government in this country needs 
leisure to think in the modern world since the war, it is 
the Department of State. Under the imperfect organ- 
ization and the inadequate personnel, every day questions 
must every day be put to important executive officers 
without the background of research which reasonably 
assures the man who makes the decision that he is doing 
it accurately. The executive official has not time for the 
research, and no thorough machinery for it appears any- 
where. Men of long experience in these matters, inside 
the Department and out, tell me that there is necessarily 
too much snap judgment in the foreign office of the 
United States. Foreign relations are too important for 
snap judgments, and under the existing order it is little 
short of miraculous that things have gone as well as they 
have. In the order of nature and chance we are likely 
in the future as in the past to have some good Secre- 
taries of State and some who are not so good. But with 
the increasing magnitude and importance and complexity 


of foreign problems since the war, a capable Secretary 
might be led by an incapable organization into catas- 
trophe, and an incapable Secretary might be led into dis- 
aster. 

The disparity in expenditure between the departments 
of war and the fundamental department of peace, 
namely, the Department of State, is very striking. In 
1926 six hundred and seventy-six millions for the War 
and Navy and less than ten millions for the department 
of peace. Actually the net cost of the department of 
peace to the taxpayers of the country was $1,350,000, 
because the Department of State produces between eight 
and nine millions in fees and other receipts. In 1928 the 
appropriations for the Department of State will reach 
above twelve millions and the receipts nearly nine mil- 
lions, leaving approximately three millions net cost for 
the department of peace at home and throughout the 
world. The American people are not niggardly about 
an adequate expenditure for defense, and if a three 
millions burden upon the taxpayer is sufficient to insure 
skillful international leadership, enough is enough. But 
if it shall appear that inadequate appropriations, in view 
of the vast interests at stake, are injurious to the func- 
tioning of the great department of peace, neither will the 
American people begrudge those additions which make 
for the skillful and unhampered leadership of foreign 
affairs. Necessary additions to present appropriations tu 
put the Department of State at home on a sound basis 
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would probably not total over one or two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and to do the same for the Department of 
State throughout the world, probably less than a million 
dollars. 

Whether the remedy for the present organization is to 
extend the Rogers act in some form to cover the whole 
of the Department, or whether there are simple solutions 
nearer at hand, I do not know. The thing I suggest is a 
friendly survey by joint action of Congress and the De- 
partment of State of the needs of the country in the bet- 
ter organization of the machinery and personnel of the 
foreign office. There never was a time in the history 
of the foreign affairs of America when there was need 
for greater wisdom and efficiency in the foreign office. 
We are in a position of security and prosperity to be 
envied, and the last trait of human nature that we 
should wish to arouse by mistaken views or wrong con- 
duct of our own is envy. What we should wish to avoid 
most sincerely is any tendency, growing out of envy or 
misunderstanding, for nations to teague against us either 
in Europe or the Far East. That there is some ground 
for fear of this tendency is a fact known to all. 

In the present situation in China we have a fair and 
notable example of the need of skill and vision in the 
Department of State. Whatever the political and mili- 
tary chaos of the hour, the nationalist movement in China 
seems to be the only sure trend upon which to count. 
Upon the throwing off of foreign interference and the 
establishment of a national unity the heart of the four 
hundred millions of China seems to be definitely set. The 
peril in the nationalist movement has been the subtle 
influence of the Soviet Government of Russia for the 
last several years. Beginning with last May the national- 
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ist movement in China began to eliminate that influence 
and is continuing the process with unabated vigor. But 
the Chinese people in their onward march need the wise 
and sympathetic support of genuine friendship from some 
influential source. The chief figure in the nationalist 
movement appears to be Chiang Kai Shek, some time 
generalissimo of the nationalist forces, and now the chair- 
man of the advisory council in nationalist affairs. The 
other day in a wistful interview he pleaded for an 
American commission to come over and examine with the 
Government at Nanking, and perhaps at Peking also, 
the question of the revision of treaties and our relation 
to the China of the future. I am not saying whether it 
should or should not be done, but great things are afoot, 
and there is need in the Department of State for clarity 
of vision and wisdom of decision. Whether we have a 
Department of State fit for this task may make a great 
difference with the future of America and the future of 
the world. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, the following 
table, introduced by Representative Bacon, of New York, 
indicating that under existing statute the Department of 
State is entitled to approximately $64,000 a year to bring 
its average salaries up to the average salaries actually 
allowed by law, this amount being held back by action of 
the Budget officers : 


(The table referred to is printed on page 62.) 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to myself. No one will deny that the De- 
partment of State is one of the great and one of the 
most important departments of the Government. When 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenport] under- 
took, however, to arraign the Budget officer, General 
Lord, in reference to his recommendations for the De- 
partment of State, knowing, as I did, that as to many 
of the matters complained of he was limited by the 
action of Congress itself, I felt it was but just to say 
that if there be blame on the Budget officer as to these 
matters, that blame likewise attaches to Congress for 
having passed legislative limitations. 

The State Department is the one department of the 
Government that is in constant communication with the 
President, perhaps more so than any other department 
of the Government. The Secretary of State doubtless 
has more important official conversations with the Presi- 
dent than any other Cabinet officer; and yet, so far as I 
know, there have been no recommendations by either the 
Secretary of State or the President to the proper com- 
mittee of the House, the Foreign Affairs Committee, for 
legislation that would enable Congress, acting through its 
Appropriations Committee, to give relief, if relief be 
required, in reference to many matters to which the gen- 
tleman has referred. 

Take, for instance, the limitation that the gentleman 
from New York speaks of with reference to the employ- 
ment of foreign clerks. That is wrong; yet neither the 
Appropriations Committee nor the Budget officer has au- 
thority to remove the limitation. It was placed there by 
Congress and does not obtain in reference to some other 


departments. But so important was it that Mr. Shreve 
and other members of the subcommittee intended calling 
it to the attention of the proper legislative committee 
and ask that they at this session remove the limitation 
and place such clerks on an equality with foreign clerks 
employed by other departments. 

Take for instance, another item, the item for paying 
the return traveling expenses of State Department off- 
cials after long absences in foreign fields. While we 
have had a law authorizing this for many years, yet the 
law was so written that it left it discretionary with the 
Secretary of State as to whether he would recommend 
appropriations for this purpose. No appropriation had 
been asked for. This committee of its own volition at 
the last session of Congress voted an initial appropria- 
tion for that purpose [applause], and the present bill 
carries an increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Is it not true that the Department oi 
State requested increased appropriations from the Direc- 
tor of the Budget; that he turned them down, and there- 
fore they were estopped from coming to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not informed as to 
that. What I was leading up to is this: That if some of 
the things the gentleman from New York has said are 
true, either Congress is at fault or the President and 
the Secretary of State are at fault in not calling them to 
the attention of Congress. No request, I say to the 
House, made to our committee has yet been denied, so 
far as I recall, for the Department of State where 
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proof was afforded justifying the request. We have 
granted them, sometimes of our own volition, increases 
in clerk pay and increases in clerk numbers. 

Rather strange that, though I have served on this com- 
mittee for four or five years, only once during that time 
has the present Secretary of State ever thought it im- 
portant enough to come before the committee. 

The Department has been ably represented, however, 
by Mr. Wilbur Carr, Assistant Secretary of State. There 
is no abler man in Government service than Mr. Carr, 
but it is well for the Secretary of State, if an injustice 
has been done to his Department, as claimed by the 
gentleman from New York, to occasionally come and at 
least make a statement to our committee relative thereto. 
[Applause.] So, if there be grounds of complaint, let 
it be understood that the Secretary of State is not free 
from negligence in not calling these matters to the atten- 
tion of the proper committees of the House, and the 
President is likewise not free from fault for the same 
reason. They should know about these matters much 
better than the gentleman from New York. The Secre- 
tary of State came before. our committee for the first 
time at this session of Congress, but no allusion was 
made to any injustice to the Department of State. He 
referred to none of these matters now complained of, 
and many of these, perhaps, have fallen into the hands 
of our colleague through some subordinate of the De- 
partment of State. 

What I wanted the House to know was that the Secre- 
tary of State has, himself, been negligent in not present- 
ing those matters if they be true. 

Mr. NEWTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 
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Mr. NEWTON. Of course, the fact remains that if 
the criticisms of the gentleman from New York are 
justified, either in whole or in part, that, regardless cf 
a recommendation from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, there is an obligation resting upon the legisla- 
tive committee of Congress to take up the proposition, 
study it, and act upon it. I take it that is the view of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It would be much better 
for the State Department, through its head who is a 
Cabinet officer and in constant communication with the 
President, not to pursue a subterranean channel such as 
has been adopted. It would be much better for him to 
come before the legislative committee himself, make the 
recommendations, and let them give consideration thereto. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Committee on Appropriations 
can appropriate only when authorized by law? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if they were to put an item of 
appropriation in the bill when there is no authority of 
law for it, a point of order would be good against it, 
and it would be knocked out if a point of order were 
made? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I gladly yield to the gen- 


tleman. 
Mr. DAVENPORT. I had to go to the telephone a 
moment. I did not want to lose what the gentleman was 


saying, but I heard as I came in something about a sub- 
terranean method. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain to the gentleman 
there was nothing subterranean about this. I never knew 
anything about it myself until sometime during the sum- 
mer when I happened to be at the Honolulu Conference 
on International Relations and the matter was brought 
to my attention quite incidentally by one not connected 
with the State Department, but who knew something 
about it. When I got home I referred to it in a public 
speech, and I noticed that it attracted attention in a num- 
ber of places. When I came here I made an independent 
inquiry about it. There was nothing subterranean about 
it, from the organization in the House or any other 
source whatever. Nobody knew anything about it except 
the people I consulted. Nobody took the initiative in the 
matter except ‘myself. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I acquit the gentleman, 
then, of having himself submitted something that was 
perhaps handed to him by some one else. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is not my method. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask this question, 
however? The Committee on Appropriations is quite 
familiar with methods sometimes followed and I assume 
the information the gentleman gave, of course, came from 
the Department of State. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, Mr. Chairman. It came 
from men who have long left the Department of State. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Only from them. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And who suffered, therefore. 
from the situation in the Department of State. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask whether the 
allusion the gentleman made to the pay of special counsel 
came from men who had left the Department of State, 
or was that brought to the gentleman’s attention by some 
one connected with the Department ? 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I have no recol- 
lection where that particular item came from; but, as a 
matter of fact, when I go into these things I do not stop 
to take anybody’s view of them, but make a careful study 
of them from different sources. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering whether our dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Davenport], who has been a professor of political econ- 
omy, has been to our legislative committee with his com- 
plaints and has requested them to bring in legislation 
that would authorize the Committee on Appropriations 
to cover such items as the gentleman has had under con- 
sideration. There is where his action should be taken, 
before the legislative committee, because the Committee 
on Appropriations is absolutely helpless until some law 
is passed that would warrant such appropriations. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman—— - 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will yield the gentleman 
two minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not even want two minutes, 
but may I say that the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas may be a very good one, but I chose another 
method, bringing it directly to the Congress of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Congress acts only through its 
legislative committees. For until a legislative committee 
regularly brings legislation before the House, the House 
is helpless and can not give consideration to same. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from New York 
is well within his rights. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washirgton. No; I am afraid 
the gentleman is not, if you will permit me. Such rights 
are becoming out of date. It is becoming so, I verily 
believe, that an appeal to the House of Representatives 
when it is in the Committee of the Whole to remedy any 
injustice of this or any other kind, is a very archaic 
method. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I had not intended, and 
I am sure the committee has not inferred from anything 
I have said, that it is ever improper to bring a matter 
before Congress, but I thought, in view of this complaint, 
and the fact that the gentleman seemingly spoke with 
deep conviction in reference to these matters, and know- 
ing that the Secretary of State should be well informed 
on the subject, if those facts are true, it was not in- 
opportune to say that the Secretary of State and the 
President, both in position to know, should certainly 
have called these matters to the attention of Congress, 
so that legislation might be considered for the correction 
of the same where legislation was needed and additional 
appropriations considered where authorized. 

I do not wish, however, to go as far as my friend the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton] has indicated in 
one of his statements, that there are not some matters 
about which complaint has been made that our committee 
have no authority to correct. We would have authority 
to correct matters in reference to additional clerical help, 
but so far as I know there have been no requests made 
to our committee for additional clerical help which we 
felt we ought to allow. 

Mr. NEWTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 


Mr. NEWTON. There is a little embarrassment, of 
course, to the head of a department or the head of a 
bureau in himself suggesting to the committee that the 
Budget has not given him what he ought to have or what 
he requested. Now, in reference to the State Depart- 
ment, was there care taken to see that they were not em- 
barrassed by the committee itself inviting suggestions ? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am glad the gentleman 
has asked the question. Before the subcommittee on 
which I serve the Departments of State, Justice, Labor, 
and Commerce are invited to speak frankly and fully as 
to their needs, and the gentleman will find repeatedly 
throughout the hearings where we have elicited from 
them the recommendations made to the Budget, and never 
yet have we undertaken to suppress any recommenda- 
tions they may have made to the Budget. On the other 
hand, we have sought to elicit that information for the 
benefit of the House, and at this time we have increased 
some appropriations because we learned of recommenda- 
tions that were made which we felt were justified and 
should have been granted. 

Mr. NEWTON. I appreciate that is the attitude of 
the gentlemen’s subcommittee, but was that done in this 
case with the State Department? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If there be embarrassment 
to the heads of departments on that account, it is not 
chargeable to our committee or to Congress. It is duc 
to the President himself, and the President, as I have 
said to you before, is more vitally interested in the 
proper functioning of the State Department than anyone 
else in official position. They are his constant advisers, 
and if this department has been so neglected as to be- 
come inefficient and to be deserving of some of the thing: 
said about it, then the President certainly should have 
had it called to his attention by the Secretary of State 
and should have taken proper steps to bring it to the 
attention of Congress. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Washington rose. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for several years now, and we 
have never had any representation made of such a con- 
dition as has been described by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Davenport]. It seems to me, if such a con- 
dition exists, the gentleman could serve no better pur- 
pose than to introduce a resolution which would result 
in bringing the entire matter to the attention of that 
committee. 


I am in general sympathy with the proposition that 
the departments are entitled to consideration and em- 
ployes of the Government are entitled to consideration 
with respect to the personnel both as to number and 
salary. I respectfully suggest, if my friends will permit 
me, to the gentleman from New York that the best way 
to effect a result, to get at something practical, is for 
him to take steps to submit the consideration of this 
matter to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which con- 
ceivably may find that legislation ought to be enacted. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I shall be glad to do that, as [ 
suggested in the latter part of my speech. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In conclusion let me say 
this: Speeches like the one we have listened to are not 
always accurately reported in the press; only those things 
that make headlines and invite criticism—yea, criticism 
of Congress—are carried. That is why I rose to say 
that if there be matters urgently needing correction, and 
the Department of State on that account has not been 
functioning as it should, that these matters could have 
been and should have been called to the attention of Con- 
gress by the Secretary of State, if not by the President 
himself. I am not willing that Congress, when neither 
the Secretary of State nor the President have registered 
re complaint, shall be charged with responsibility there- 

or. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I believe this de- 
bate in the last few minutes is one of the most important 
debates that has been held or will be held in the next 
several weeks. It is not so much any particular charge 
is made by the gentleman from New York, but it runs 
to the system brought about by which you are called or 
not called to the subcommittee. 

I have no criticism of any subcommittee, but as to the 
suggestion of a report from the President let me say 
that the committee was sitting before the report was 
made by the President. The committee was holding 
hearings and the hearings were printed on the 8th day of 
December, when the other committees had not been or- 


ganized. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the remarks of the 
gentleman from Washington are pertinent to this sub- 
ject, I respectfully suggest I am unable to see it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sorry that I 
have not made myself clear. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I know the gentleman 
from Washington has been critical of the method of cen- 
tering appropriations in one committee. He has been 
heard several times on that score. He has appeared be- 
fore our committee, and we have heard him repeatedly. 
It is not unusual for some Members of Congress to 
criticize the Budget Bureau for its economy and then 
go out and claim that appropriations made by Congress 


I yield to the gentleman 
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are less than the sums recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The gentleman from Washington admits he 
is not immune from that charge. 

What I want to bring to the attention of this House, 
and not allow irrelevant matter to get away from the 
point, is that if what the gentleman from New York has 
said is true, then the head of the State Department and 
the President himself are in positions where they must 
know such facts, and if they have had knowledge they 
should have called these matters to the attention of the 
proper committees of Congress for correction. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. BEEDY. Knowing the fairness of the gentleman 
irom Alabama, I thought perhaps he would agree with 
me in a statement I would like to make. I think the 
House is indebted to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Davenport] for a most thoughtful and helpful con- 
sideration of a problem of vital importance. I did not 
draw from his remarks any conclusion which led me to 
criticize even in my own mind the action of the subcom- 
mittee. I think those of us who have become familiar 
with the manifold duties of Congress understand that it 
is sometimes utterly impossible for a subcommittee to get 
all the evidence on all the problems of government. 

I want to say that I think this discussion has refuted 
the assertion just made that the consideration of Govern- 


ment problems in Committee of the Whole is futile. Here 
today we have evidence that, although Congress may be 
cumbersome, as all representative governments are, yet 
there are various ways of getting at the bottom of things. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenport] has 
laid a splendid foundation, by a thoughtful and consid- 
erate speech, for a thorough investigation of this whole 
problem. I feel that every Member who heard him and 
every member of the subcommittee, of which the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Oliver] is such an able mem- 
ber, will be glad to cooperate with him to the end that 
we may if necessary reorganize the Department of State 
and make it more efficient. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. After all, the Budget is merely the 
President’s private secretary, and there is no Cabinet 
officer closer to the President than is the Secretary of 
State. Since our friend from New York [Mr. Daven- 
port] seemingly has been denied access to his President 
and access to his Budget chairman, General Lord, and 
access to his Secretary of State to bring all these troubles 
to light before them, it leaves it solely to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Oliver] to get up here and defend 
the President and the Secretary of State and the Budget 
and the administration. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
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again that there can be no two opinions about the state- 
ment made by my good friend from Maine [Mr. Beedy]. 
I think every Member of Congress seeks information, 
and never have I known a Member of Congress to close 
the door to those who have information, nor have any 
of the committees of this Congress closed the doors to 
bearers of information. I find that it is only to Mem- 
bers possessing information that the membership of the 
House gives attention to. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Davenport] made a most intelligent presen-- 
tation of his views, but what I want to carry to the 
country is this, that if what he said is correct, then those 
at the head of that Department and the President hini- 
self should bring that to the attention of the proper com- 
mittees of Cofigress. There are but few matters in con- 
nection with what he has discussed that the Committce 
on Appropriations could correct if they were supplied 
with information, but there are many matters that he has 
discussed that could properly be laid before the proper 
legislative committee for its consideration. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentle- 
man to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman 
for two minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I made every 
effort in what I had to say about the Department of 
State to keep all heat out of it. I tried to keep as close 
to the facts as I could, and what I was challenging was 
not Congress, not a subcommittee, not the Secretary oi 


State, not the President, nobody in particular, but a sys- 
tem that has slowly grown up and that we ourselve; 
must immediately get rid of, it seems to me. I am not 
at all attacking persons. I think the way to get at thi, 
thing is not to attack persons, but to avoid all heat and 
to proceed to a careful survey by Congress and the De- 
partment of State jointly, with the end in view to correc: 
the situation as soon as we can. That is my only pur- 
pose. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Linthicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 0: 
the House, I am very much pleased that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Davenport] has brought up this 
question. I think the trouble with the State Depar:- 
ment is that it is too timid, it is too modest. They dv 
no like to come down and ask for money. They do not 
like to ask for increase of salaries, and they do it, [ 
think, only when compelled to. For instance, when the 
Rogers Act was introduced it took two sessions to pass it. 
It involved an increase of salaries and also the retir«- 
ment feature, and Congress was very slow in giving the 
Department the relief that it asked. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, of which I am a member, has always 
listened to them and has always believed they should 
have sufficient funds to run the Department as it should 
be run and to pay adequate salaries. I have said to the 
Secretary of State, and I have told Mr. Carr, that they 
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are too timid in what they ask for. When they first had 
the idea of asking for money to build embassies and 
office building in foreign countries they asked for only 
$5,000,000. 7 said thev could not do anything with that, 
and that they should ask for $10,000,000. The President 
and the Budget were consulted and then $10,000,000 was 
asked for, and Congress gave them that amount just a: 
easily as it would have given them $5,000,000. But ther 
was a great bluster on the floor of the House. Men said 
that the commission was going on trips abroad through 
the various countries and there was the idea that this 
commission to be created in respect to these buildings 
would travel through the foreign countries on a sort of 
junket. The consequence was that nothing was provided 
in that bill, nothing was asked in that bill, for the com- 
mission or any member of the commission, to visit for- 
eign countries and make selections. Yet you are invest- 
ing $10,000,000, and probably when you get through some 
$20,000,000. Our chairman, Mr. Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
is compelled to take money out of his own pocket and pay 
his expenses when he travels abroad and looks into the 
question of sites to determine whether the buildings and 
sites are properly located and whether they are being 
purchased at a fair market price. 

If the State Department should come down here and 
ask that the chairman of that committee should have 
traveling expenses, I expect there would be lots of talk 
about a junketing trip; and so the State Department does 
not come here any oftener than they can help and ask 
for funds; I think they are too timid—I almost said that 
it seemed to me that they are too polite to come and ask 
for these different things. If the War Department wants 
something, if the Navy Department wants something, or 
if any other department wants something, they make it 
known to the Congress. They come down here and they 
have the public back of them, and they tell what they 
want, and the public gets back of them and you make 
the appropriation—for instance, some $600,000,000 for the 
Army and the Navy—but when you come to the State 
Department they come down and ask for the meager 
sum of $10,000,000 and pay back into the Treasury some 
$7,000,000, leaving the whole State Department to be 
conducted at an expense, both for Foreign Service and 
here in Washington, of only $3,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman object to having 
the Government run economically ? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no objection to having 
the Government run economically, but I believe that it 
is now being run, so far as the State Department is con- 
cerned, parsimoniously and I do not believe in that. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I happen to be on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Give us a single instance of parsi- 


mony. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Take the matter of these clerical 
jobs. In Europe I found some men working—some of 
these clerks—for as low as $800 a year. Does the gen- 
tleman call that economy or parsimony ? 

Mr. MADDEN. Are those American citizens? 

or LINTHICUM. I do not know whether they are 
or no 

Mr “MADDEN. They are not. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would say that in a great many 
of the offices I do not believe that they are American 
citizens because they could hardly talk English; but they 
ought to be American citizens, and they ought to have 
salaries adequate to the work they do wherever they are. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I were in the gentleman’s place, 
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I would get possession of the state of the facts before 
I got on the floor to talk about the thing. If the gentle- 
man has nothing better to say than to find fault because 
we do not run the Government economically, he has not 
a very good case. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not want to take anything 
back. I was not criticizing the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I believe the Committee on Appropriations 
gave them all the money they asked for. But I think 
legislation should be introduced and enacted to get for 
some of them better salaries, so that there would not be 
this turnover-of 19 percent, to which reference has been 
made. I am very glad that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dayenport] has opened the way, and I hope 
he will introduce a bill to accomplish the purpose he has 


in mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know the gentleman would give 
them the money if he had it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has made some reference to certain low-paid 
clerks in the service abroad. The gentleman is aware of 
the fact that it is impossible to appropriate more for the 
people he mentions because of the legislation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes, I understand the committee 
has given them all they asked for and all that they could 
give them under legislative authorization. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvale]. 

The resolution which Mr. Davenport introduced fol- 
lows: 


Seventieth Congress, First Session 
H. RES. 87 


In the House of Representatives January 11, 1928, Mr. — 


Davenport submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to be 
printed. 


RESOLUTION 


Wuereas the Department of State is the sole execu- 
tive agency upon which the Government relies for the 
efficient conduct of its relations with other governments 
and for the protection of American interests throughout 
the world; and 

WuHueErEAs the international duties and responsibilities 
of the United States have greatly increased in recent 
years, thereby throwing large additional burdens upon 
the Department of State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
authorized and requested to confer with the President 
of the United States and the Secretatry of State and 
ascertain whether or not the Department of State is ade- 
quately equipped for the task which confronts it, both in 
its foreign and domestic services, in respect to funds, 
material equipment, personnel and organization, and other 
facilities, and whether or not it is handicapped by legis- 
lative or other limitations; and to report to the present 
Congress the committee’s findings together with recom- 
mendations for such action as may be deemed essential 
in the public interest. 
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